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THE ART JOURNAL. 



When, in the early part of the ninth cenlury, the reHcs of the 
EvangeHst St. Mark were carried away from Alexandria to ' 
Venice, a church was built, by the Doge Giustiniano, for their 
reception ; this stood no longer than about one hundred and fifty ; 
years, having been burnt down in 976, when the then doge, 
Pietro Candiano, lost his life in the conflagration. His sue- ; 
cesser, Pietro Orseolo I., commenced the present structure a | 
year or two afterwards, but considerably more than half a cen- 
tury elapsed before even the outer walls were raised ; and a ! 
period somewhat longer intervened ere the church was con- | 
secrated, in 11 11, when Ordelaffo Faliero was doge. It has j 
already been stated that the architects employed on the building | 
came, as is presumed, from Constantinople, and they gave to it 
the form adopted in the famous mosque of the city, that of a 
Greek cross, while the construction of some portions of the 
interior is evidently based on similar principles. "Its plan is 
that of a Greek cross," writes Gwilt, ''whose arms are vaulted 
hemicylindrically, and, meeting in the centre of the building, 
terminate in four semicircular arches on the four sides of a 
square, about forty- two feet in length in each direction. From 
the anterior angles of the piers pendenf/ves gather over, as in 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, and form a circle wherefrom rises 
a cylindrical wall or drum, in which windows for lighting the 
interior are introduced. From this drum the principal dome, 
which is hemispherical, springs. Longitudinally and trans, 
versely the church is separated by ranks of columns supporting 
semicircular arches. The aisles of the nave and choir, and 
those of the transepts, intersect each other in four places about 
the centre of the cross, over which intersections are small 
domes ; so that on the roof are four smaller and one larger 
dome. In the exterior front, towards the Piazza San Marco" — 
the view seen in the annexed engraving — '* the facade consists 
of two storeys ; in the centre of the lower one thereof is a large 
semicircularly-arched entrance, on each side of which are two 
other smaller arched entrances of the same form. These have 
all plain archivolts springing from the upper of two orders of 
columns. Gn each flank of the facade is a smaller open arcade 
springing at each extremity from an upper of two orders of 
insulated columns. A gallery with a balustrade extends round 
the exterior of the church, in front whereof, in the centre, are 
the four famous bronze horses which once belonged to the arch 
of Nero. The second story towards the Piazza San Marco 
consists of a central semicircular aperture, with two blank semi- 
circular arches on each side, not quite so high and wide. 
These five divisions are all crowned by canopy pediments of curves 
of contrary flexures, and ornamented with foliage. Between 
each two arches, and at the angles, a turret is introduced, con- 
sisting of three storeys of columns, and terminated by a pinnacle. 
The building has been considerably altered since its first con- 
struction ; and, indeed, the ornaments last named point to a 
later age than the rest of the edifice, the general character of 



which has nevertheless been preserved. There is considerable 
similarity of plan between this church and that of St. Sophia." 

This description is extracted in its entirety to enable the un- 
professional reader who will take the trouble to compare it 
with the engraving, to understand the external construction of 
the church, notwithstanding the technicalities employed by the 
writer. The arched recesses over the doorways, and those in 
the semicircular gables — if such a term may be applied to that 
which is not triangular in form — are filled with pictures in richly- 
coloured mosaics, adding greatly to the splendour of the facade. 
The subjects of those in the lower storey relate to incidents, in 
the translation of the rehcs of St. Mark; those in the upper 
storey represent * The taking down from the Cross,' '.The. De- 
scent into Hades,' ' The Resurrection,' and 'The Ascension.' 

We must stop outside this wonderful church ; to enter it as a 
guide to what the interior reveals is here out of the question :— 

" Not a stone 
In the broad pavement, but to him who has 
An eye, an ear, for the inanimate world, 
Tells of past ages." 

The next engraving shows the basement-floor, or LoggiettA, 
of the famous Campanile of St. Mark. These bell-towers are in 
some of the cities of Italy most interesting and beautiful archi- 
tectural examples, and that in Venice is scarcely inferior to any 
other ; in the portion here seen it has no rival. The Campanile 
itself is of ver}^ ancient date, for it was commenced quite early in 
the tenth century, though its completion was not effected till 
the middle of the twelfth century. A comparison of that part 
of the old structure seen, in the engraving with the Loggietta 
from which it rises, testifies at once to the difference in their 
ages. The latter was erected about 1540, from the designs of 
Jacopo Tatti, better known as Sansovino, a Florentine, who has 
iDeen called the Titian of architecture. Surrounded by a balus- 
trade of marble elevated on pedestals, the building is entered 
through iron gates of elaborate design and admirable workman- 
ship. Eight marble columns of composite order, divided into 
couples, form the facade : between each pair of these is a bronze 
statue, also designed by Sansovino. Above the entablature is 
a series of panels divided by pilasters ; these panels contain 
bas-reliefs finely sculptured ; and above them is a second balus- 
trade : the effect of the. whole is very striking and beautiful. 
The centre door opens between two arcades into a large hall 
that was used in olden time as a salon de conversation for the 
Venetian nobles. The Procurator of St. Mark, chief of the 
guard, had his head-quarters here during the sittings of the 
Grand Council. 

From the summit of the Campanile, reached by a winding 
staircase within the building, a magnificent panoramic view of 
Venice and the surrounding scenery meets the eye : no one who 
visits the city should fail to " chmb the steep." 

James Dafforne. 
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HORNBY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 



J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. 



"W. Radclyffe, Engraver. 



HORNBY CASTLE is situated a few miles from North- 
allerton, in the North Riding of Yorkshire : it stands in 
the midst of a range of lofty hills, and overlooks a wide and 
fertile valley, well wooded in many parts. It is the seat of the 
Duke of Leeds, and is a large and stately edifice, some portions 
of which are said to date as far back as the Conquest, but the 
general aspect of the building is comparatively modern. The 
apartments are grand in their dimensions and superb in their 
decorations and furniture : some of them contain numerous 
paintings, more or less valuable. The castle itself is a very con- 
spicuous and picturesque object amidst the surrounding scenery. 
Turner's drawing, from which the engraving is taken, had for 
its title ' Hornby Castle from Tatham Church,' but, strange to 
say, we have been unable to find such a place as Tatham in any 



book on Yorkshire to which we have access, nor is it mentioned 
in the official postal guide ; and yet there appears a small 
church under the hill to the right of the print, but the sketch 
clearly was not made from that point. The drawing contains 
very much of Turner's excellence, with some evidence of his 
eccentricity, as, for example, the cat lapping up the milk spilt 
in the road, which one might naturally suppose would be imme- 
diately absorbed by the earth : and, again, it is difficult to 
perceive how the lofty bridge which spans the stream is to be 
approached on the left side of the composition, where the road 
appears to be very far' below it, without any space for a sloping 
access. But setting aside these little points, which are certainly 
open to critical remark, this view of Hornby Castle and the 
adjacent country forms an interesting landscape. 
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